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The Fellowship of His Sufferings. 


WHEREVER through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head ! 
Up from undated time they come, 
The martyr-souls of heathendom, 
And to his cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering. 
I trace his presence in the blind 
Pathetic gropings of my kind,— 
In prayers from sin and sorrow wrung, 
In cradle-hymns of life they sung, 
Each in a measure but a part 
Of the unmeasured Over- Heart. 

J. G. WHITTIER, 


Famous Characters in Fiction. 
II, 
Dickens’ ‘ Sydney Carton.’ 

T is a great stride from the pensive moralist who wrote ‘Vanity 
Fair,’ ‘The Newcomes,’ and the rest of the long series, to 
Charles Dickens, the people’s novelist; and perhaps, many of our 
young friends take up ‘Pickwick’ and ‘David Copperfield’ first, 
finding the fun and the pathos in those sprightly works more to their 


BZ mind than Thackeray’s rather grim humour and sustained character- 


drawing. Each is great. in his own order; it may be that the 
struggling youth of Dickens fitted him to become the poet-painter of 
lowly life, the story-teller of the million, the English humourist who 
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softened so many hearts among the ruling and comfortable classes, 
teaching men and women to /ee/ rather than to reason about the 
miseries which deform their common nature, and hide God’s face 
from tear-swollen and despairing eyes. 

When, if ever, our young people s/udy these great writers of 
fiction with critical intent, they may find food for reflection in the 
skipped passages of ‘Esmond’ as well as in the ‘ Tale of Two Cities’ 
—through which latter they are likely to be hurried breathlessly, as 
though they were witnessing a play of the most intensely absorbing 
kind. 

It is, indeed, a most dramatic tale, and all its scenes and episodes 
serve to bring this character into sharp and clear relief. Sydney 
Carton is not a hero of the type most novel-readers prefer; he has 
been often copied since, no doubt, and that may render him less 
credible—possibly less interesting, too—than he was to the last 
generation. When he first appears, it is in a rather disreputable 
connection. The world cares little for those who are deficient in 
self-respect ; and Carton had lived too heedlessly to win a foremost 
place in his profession, though his talents might have landed him 
there, if his moral strength had been equal to the strain put upon 
him’ by surrounding circumstances and social enticements. How 
often failure comes to young men in such disguises! When the 
prodigal is ‘a limb of the law,’ there is sure to be plenty of irony in 
the situation. The young barrister was fain to pick up such crumbs 
as fell from the tables of more prosperous wearers of wig and gown; 
one of these, in particular, a former schoolmate named Stryver, find- 
ing it well worth his while to employ him behind the scenes—the 
chief labour of getting up his clients’ cases being allotted to Sydney 
Carton, though the gain and the reputation they brought fell quite 
naturally to the burly counsel himself. So, the lion grew fatter and 
sleeker, month by month, while the jackal got more and more out-at- 
elbows. Are not such ups and downs of fortune common enough 
everywhere ? 

Now, the reader of this ‘Tale of Two Cities’ has been made 
acquainted in the opening chapters with a certain Charles St. 
Evrémonde, who, under the pseudonym of Darnay, has incurred 
suspicion in that terrible time, the era of the Revolution, when even 
English heads were bewildered and English hearts trembled as the 
tempest of a nation’s wrath swept over France, and woke answering 
echoes on all the neigbouring shores and frontiers. The young St. 
Evrémonde, charged with high treason, stands at the bar, and seems 
likely to be found guilty as a French spy; when a bright thought 
occurs to Carton, who at once notes it down on a slip of paper, and 
forwards it to defendent’s counsel, the aforesaid Stryver. Carton 
has been struck by a resemblance between the prisoner and himself. 
[he pompous advocate took the hint from his jackal, urged it with 
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unmsparing vigour, broke down the case of the Government, struck 
terror into the camp of the informers and _ false witnesses, and 
obtained an acquittal. 

It was during and at the close of the trial that Carton watched, 
with a new and hitherto undreamt of pang of hopeless regret, the 
mutual interest which was springing up between Lucie Manette and 
the young man against whom she had been obliged to appear. 
“That's a fair young lady to be pitied by and wept for by,’ he 
cynically remarked to Darnay, after all was over. ‘How does it 
feel? Is it worth being tried for one’s life to be the object of such 
sympathy and compassion?’ But this baser mood gives way to the 
mute appeal of manly worth and womanly goodness. He is touched 
by a new spirit ; not all at once, but by degrees. Envy and remorse 
pass away ; a divine hunger for the approval of his own conscience, 
and for the equal fellowship of souls that have not lost sight of their 
ideals, prepares him for the unknown trials that earth has yet in store 
for him. His last words to Lucie Manette had dimly foreshadowed 
the thing which came to pass. Unworthy to possess the treasure of 
so pure a love and life as hers, he could only yearn and strive to 
become not quite profitless in her sight and in his own. ‘God bless 
you for your sweet compassion. ... . If it had been possible that 
you could have returned the love of the man you see before you— 
self flung away, wasted, drunken, poor creature of misuse you know 
him to be—he would have been conscious this day and hour, in spite 
of his happiness, that he would bring you to misery... . It is 
useless to say this, I know; but it rises out of my soul. For you, or 
for any dear to you, I would do anything. If my career were of that 
better kind that there was any opportunity . . . . I would embrace any 
sacrifice. . . . Try to hold me in your mind at some quiet times; 
think, now and then, that there is a man who would give his life to 
keep a life you love beside you.’ 

And now, to all appearance, these two have drifted apart, like 
vessels that meet in mid-ocean and speak words of good cheer, and 
then sail on diverging courses. They meet again, now and then, it is 
true; the bright home made by Lucie Manette and Charles Darnay. 
is open to him, but it is only as an exile from the world of happy 
domesticity that Sydney Carton ventures to look in; for him, as, alas! 
for so many more, ‘sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things,’ gone now without the possibility of recall. The children play 
with him, on the rare occasions when he dare intrude into the earthly 
paradise of the Darnay circle; but none know so well as he that he 
is a self-made wanderer, while others find rest and refreshment in the 
confiding fellowship of hearts and lives made truly and righteously 
one. Even Dr. Manette, the tardily-released victim of oppression, 
and a sojourner in a strange land, catches a reflected glow of happi- 
ness from his daughter’s sweet content ; but, for the blighted career 
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of Carton, what atoning influence can avail? His own forgiveness, at 
all events, seems to linger far behind the pity and kindness of 
Christian hearts. What river of Lethe, like the one that the ancients 
fabled, could drown the memory of opportunities forever lost? 
Where was the fountain of Eunoé, such as Dante saw in vision, 
wherein he could bathe his soul and find it clean and pure? 

Meanwhile the awful drama of the Revolution has been moving 
on. Despotism has worked ruin to its victims, and now a whole 
nation is stung to the madness of vengeance. The pictures which 
Dickens here draws are worthy to be set beside those of Carlyle. 
‘Death on the pale horse’ is visible in these pages; ‘ Truth clad in 
hell-fire’ carries destruction to the French zod/esse, and multitudes 
are involved in the confusion and bloodshed their fall entails. The 
fair chateaux of the once fruitful provinces become beacon-fires of 
incendiary wrath, or else they crumble in a desolation which is even 
more eloquent.still. Charles Darnay, or St. Evrémonde, as he is 
known among those who remember the proud stock to which he 
belongs—revisits France to look after the relics of his estate, chief 
among which he ranks a worthy old steward, whose life is threatened 
by republican agents and partizans. Darnay attempts the hazardous 
work of succour, and gets cast into prison himself for his pains. Dr. 
Manette, who has his own bitter recollections of the hateful Bastille, 
follows him to Paris with his daughter Lucie; at first, success 
attends their efforts, and Darnay escapes the clutches of his foes— 
only to be again incarcerated as an ‘Emigrant’ of detestable family 
antecedents, and doomed to the cruel death which so many of all 
ranks shared in those awful days. 

The news of Darnay’s danger has brought Sydney Carton 
across the Channel. The extremity of the Manettes brings to light 
his opportunity. He strikes upon a certain Barsad, whose evil trade 
had been that of a spy under the old regime; but who, in these 
changed times, is a turnkey of the Conciergerie prison. He follows 
him to his haunts, ‘ plays down’ to him, threatens him with prompt 
exposure, and then offers to bury what he knows, in a way which will 
cost the detected rascal neither further risk nor present loss. The 
wretched turnkey undertakes to follow instructions; and as the 
two conspirators rejoin the company, ‘Adieu, Mr. Barsad!’ said 
Carton, ‘our arrangement thus made, you have nothing to fear 
from me.’ : 

The last act in the drama now opens. Step by step, Sydney 
Carton’s plan for Darnay’s deliverance unfolds itself. He shows 
himself in the Rue St. Antoine; he assures himself that the old like- 
ness to Lucie’s husband is still a card worth playing—a potent charm 
which even disturbs the thoughts of the Defarges, and may be relied 
upon to deceive the keen eyes of revolutionary gaolers. His fixed 
purpose is to change places with the doomed man, to send him forth 
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in his own name and disguised in his own clothes, armed with the 
passport which has been got in readiness for the Manettes’ and his 
own use. He carries out his generous scheme with rare coolness and 
entire success. Zs was his offering to the woman he had come to 
regard with a reverential worship, akin to the sacred passion of Dante 
for Beatrice. It was a life for a life that was laid upon the altar, and 
freely yielded up in sacrifice, by the man who had seen, afar off, the 
vision of Love going hand-in-hand with Purity. It was the soul of a 
sinful mortal going on pilgrimage, with a sublime self-surrender to 
the divine attraction which drew it out and up to the eternal Fount of 
Goodness: 

Very tenderly, and with many subtle touches of human pathos, 
does our author delineate the tragic close of Darnay’s captivity and 
Carton’s vicarious substitution. The execution of the batch of victims 
to which Darnay belongs is fixed for three o’clock; soon after one, a 
visitor is ushered into his cell, and he finds himself face to face with 
Sydney Carton. ‘Of all the people on earth, you least expected to 
see me.’ ‘I could not believe it to be you. I can scarcely believe it 
now. You are nota prisoner?’ ‘No. Iam accidentally possessed 
of a power over one of the keepers, and in virtue of it I stand before 
you. I come from her—your wife, dear Darnay. ... You have 
no time to ask me why I bring it, or what it means; I have no time 
to tell you. You must comply with it; take off those boots you wear, 
and draw on these of mine.’ . . . With a strength that appeared quite 
supernatural, he forced these changes upon him. The prisoner was 
like a young child in his hands...  Darnay looked about him 
vacantly. ‘ What vapour is that?’ he asked. . . . Fora few seconds 
he faintly struggled with the man who had come to lay down his life 
for him ; but, within a minute or so, he was stretched insensible on 
the ground. Quickly, but with hands as true to the purpose as his 
heart was, Carton dressed himself in the clothes the prisoner had 
worn, combed back his hair, and tied it with the ribbon the prisoner 
had worn. Then he softly called, ‘Enter there! Come in!’ and 
the spy presented himself.’ . . . The fainting form of the supposed 
visitor is borne into the courtyard, and driven off to join the Manettes. ° 
Carton, left alone, sits down at the table, and the clock strikes two. 

Soon after,.a gaoler with a list in his hand, opens several doors ; 
and coming to his, says, ‘ Follow me, Evrémonde.’ He falls into his 
place among the Fifty-two who are to fall that day. A girlish figure 
is near him, and a ‘ sweet spare face in which there was no vestige of 
colour’ lights up with a gaze of recognition. ‘ Citizen Evrémonde, 
I am a poor little seamstress, who was with you in La Force. I 
heard you were released, Citizen Evrémonde. I hoped it was true. 
.... If I may ride with you, Citizen Evrémonde, will you let me 
hold your hand? I am not afraid, but I am little and weak, and it 
will give me more courage.’ As the patient eyes were lifted to his 
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face, he saw a sudden doubt in them, and then astonishment. He 
pressed the work-worn, hungry-worn young fingers, and touched his 
lips. ‘Are you dying for him ?’ she whispered. ‘And his wife and 
child’ ‘Wush! Yes.’ ‘Oh, you will let me hold your brave hand, 
stranger?’ ‘Hush! Yes, my poor sister, to the last.’ 

While the final scene is thus being prepared, a coach is drawing 
near to the Barrier. It contains old Dr. Manette and his daughter, 
with the child Lucie, and the half-prostrate—‘Sydney Carton, 
Advocate,’ so the passport says! After many alarms, the united 
family get safely away. 

The fatal hour strikes, and the death-carts rumble along the 
streets of Paris to the place of execution. There are six of these 
tumbrils, and they plough a long crooked furrow among the excited 
populace; while spectators here and there view the ghastly procession 
from windows and balconies—though the frequency of such spectacles 
has dulled the edge of curiosity in thousands of breasts. Of the 
riders, some stare impassively; others cast wistful looks at the streets 
and the crowds they see for the last time. Despair has stricken some 
into helplessness; while one half-crazed and miserable wretch is so 
made drunk by horror that he sings and tries to dance. Hope of 
pity in these doomed faces as they pass is nowhere visible. They are 
despised and rejected of men. 

In the third tumbril stands one who carries a load of reproach; 
savage eyes glare, and savage fingers point him out as a hated 
aristocrat, who is going to expiate the crimes of his race at last. 
‘Down Evrémonde! To the Guillotine with all aristocrats!’ hoarse 
voices cry. Terrible women, true daughters of the Revolution at its 
worst, occupy chairs in front of the dread instruament—‘ the sharp 
female called La Guillotine.’ The woodman, Fate, has found an axe 
suited to the work; as the Reaper, Death, has also found rustic 
waggons whereon to heap his harvests. One by one the heads of the 
victims fall. The second tumbril empties and moves on; the third 
comes up. The supposed Evrémonde holds the hand of the patient 
seamstress, and gently turns her back to the crashing engine that 
whirrs up and falls. She looks in his face, and speaks of him who 
suffered long ago, that such as they might have hope and comfort. 
‘The two stand in the fast-thinning throng of victims, but they 
speak as if they are alone. Eye to eye, voice to voice, hand to 
hand, heart to heart, these two children of the Universal Mother, else 
so wide apart and differing, have come together on the dark highway 
to repair home together, and to rest in her bosom.’ They murmur 
last words of hope and farewell. ‘ Will it seem long to wait for my 
sister ¢here,’ the seamstress asks, wistfully ; and he answers, ‘ There is 
no time there, my child, and no trouble there.’ ‘Am I to kiss you 
now? Is the moment come?’ ‘Yes.’ She kisses his lips; he 
kisses hers; they solemnly bless each other. The spare hand does 
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not tremble as he releases it; nothing worse than a sweet, bright 
constancy is in the patient face. She goes next before him—is gone; 
the knitting women count ‘Twenty-two.’ Then, solemn words his 
mother had taught him mingle with the roar of many voices, like a 
divine whisper heard above the storm—‘I am the Resurrection and 
the Life, saith the Lord;’ the sea of faces heaves and disappears, 
earth’s light grows dim, eternity claims the spirit which has let go its 
hold upon time.—‘ Twenty-three.’ 

To draw out the moral were worse than useless. ‘A Tale of 
Two Cities’ is a book not to be read without tears. Happy the 
young man or woman who can hear its deep and solemn undertone; 
to whom even the slips and failures of the past can be as stepping- 
stones to the only true life, the life of self-abnegating love and trust. 
For though, indeed, we cannot revoke the evil done, we may arrest 
some of its effects and even drown its bitterest woe by heroic and 
persevering good. This is the Everlasting Gospel, that God is with 
us in our struggles against wrong,—and, if God be for us, who can be 
against us? For those, too, who have not erred so widely, there is a 
calmer, but a not less needed word. The ‘glad surprise’ which lifts 
men’s and women’s hearts to higher levels of feeling when they hear 
of a noble deed must not be allowed to die away; rather must such 
visitations of the spirit be cherished, and sympathy transmuted into 
holy action. Seize the happy moment; ‘right thou feelest? haste to 
do’! let the tidal wave of goodness roll into your inmost being, and, 
while it uplifts you above meaner cares, resolve to be the thing you 
have hitherto only dreamt. If Sydney Carton teaches us ¢ha/, we owe 
him a debt for evermore. 

Henry Woops Perris. 


The Principle of Prayer. 


HE principle of any doctrine, system, or society, is its chief or 

root element, without which it would not be what it is. It may 

have other elements connected with it, quick, vital, and influential in 
and of themselves, lending help and energy, but still not necessary to 
it. Its principle is that without which it would not be, though all else 
remained. It may be termed its vital spirit, the life, the ruling force, 
the root from which springs all that is necessary to it. Thus the 
principle of religion is, that God is, and that man is a worshipping 
being, because he is finitely like-natured with Him; just as the 
principle of Christianity is, God is One, the Loving Father of men, 
and that Jesus of Nazareth is his Greatest Prophet, the chief type, the 
highest exemplar of the religious life. The principle of prayer, then, 
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is that man communes with God, comes in conscious contact with Him, 
spirit with spirit. Apart from doctrinal peculiarities, it consists of 
that sense of dependence upon God which man in his weakness feels, 
and which urges him to apply to the source of all strength that 
enables him to struggle against temptation. From Him, too, he asks 
for light to guide him, and for pardon when he has fallen into sin. 
Prayer is the expression of man’s recognition of God’s love, and of his 
faith that the touch of his holy spirit will kindle his affections into a 
bright, clear glow, and his conscience into stronger ardour for 
righteousness. It bears witness to man’s natural aversion to falsity 
and wrong, as shown in his terror under the torture of remorse, when 
he opens his sin-torn soul to the eye of the All-Pure One, who smites 
it in the greatness of his love. It expresses his urgent desire to know 
God’s will, and asks for power to do it. 

In prayer there comes to the true man’a joy, deep, strong, and all- 
subduing, which fills the mind with images of beauty, and which so 
lights up the soul as to enable him to see spiritual realities by his 
spiritual vision as distinctly and clearly as he does physical realities 
by his physical eyesight. 

Prayer has an immense causal force when it impels to action, as 
it has a great restraining power when evil has to be resisted. The 
reason of it is found in the fact that man’s nature being kindred to 
that of God’s, sympathy between the two exists. The same affections 
in kind that quicken in the human heart, giving power for good, are 
creative in the heart of the Heavenly Father, overflowing in love to 
the utmost bounds of existence. He who is true to the affections of 
his inward nature is faithful to God, for in kind they are the same. 
The love that animates and purifies the hearts of men first filled and 
fired the heart of God. We have the glory of the heavens above us, 
and the beauty of the flowers on earth, and the many lovely forms of 
living things in which man finds delight, as a further proof that God 
has joy in the gladness of his children; for simple utilitarian ends 
might have been served without the glory of glowing hue and fine 
shape being added. 

Thus in every way we vibrate to the touch of those affections 
and delights which are the Father's own life and joy. At. our 
highest we are glad in what gladdens Him, and by sympathy have 
some share in those experiences of Him who inhabits eternity. For 
sympathy is not only feeling, but also feeling with, a sharing of the 
same feeling of joy or sorrow, of heroic aspiration and pitying help- 
fulness, of gratitude and hope, of yearning after good and repugnance 
to evil. It consists in having thought for thought with the mind 
communed with, of course with differing degrees of energy, according 
to the being we sympathise.with. In short, sympathy is a kind of 
identification of self with another, a rejoicing with him who rejoices, 
and sorrowing with him who sorrows, and implies the same elements 
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of being, the same faculties of nature, however they may differ in 
degree. Man as a moral and spiritual being can have no sympathy 
with a brick or stone. He may admire the form that has been given 
to them, or the particular purpose they occupy in a building; but even 
in this case it is not with the physical properties that his mind is in 
contact, but the mind of him who planned the arrangement that 
produced the beauty of the structure. It is only mind that can 
sympathize with mind, and mind is only another name for a moral 
personality, a spiritual being, ‘whose thoughts wander through 
eternity.’ But it may be said that, as prayer is chiefly the outcome 
of feeling, man cannot by the mere fiat of his will compel feeling to 
arise, nor can he always command it when it comes unbidden. The 
power over feeling consists mainly in the culture that can be given it, 
directing it to high and pure objects, rather than allowing it to act at 
random. We cannot always, it is true, hinder certain moods of 
temper overtaking us, or temptations of passion or of appetite assail- 
ing us. But we can so discipline ourselves that when they come 
upon us we may meet their onset with all the might of our moral 
nature, and the strength of a prayerful will, and turn them into 
elements of energy for after use, as prisoners of war are sometimes. 
enlisted into the ranks of their captors. By earnest prayer, men may 
increase their moral force, though they may not be able to compel 
the flow or ebb of feeling. Prayer is a natural impulse of man’s, and 
must be yielded to, or evil will result. The higher and more capable 
the nature, the greater will be the evil. But can prayer be justified 
to the reason? Yes, if any other feeling or impulse of the nature 
may be. Let us suppose a being of pure reason, devoid of the 
passions and sentiments of our race, and what would the distinction 
of sex look like to him? He would not be able to understand why a 
man delights in a woman, giving his happiness into her keeping, and 
by his love of her made capable of thought, and toil, and care, and 
self-restraint; or why a woman delights in a man, making him and 
his good the chief object of her life. Nor would he be able to under- 
stand the appetite for food and drink, the sensation of hunger and 
thirst would be beyond his comprehension. The craving, the . 
struggle for the possession of property would seem to him to be the 
result of insanity. Looked at from a mere mental point of view, 
most of the common concerns and doings of life seem ridiculous. 
A mental being needs the warm feeling, the glowing affection, and 
that which we call sympathy, in order that the aspects of the common 
and familiar doings of our daily lives may not seem contemptible in 
his eyes. If one questions not with the intellect only, but also with 
the heart, he will find that it is well with him that he feels the glow 
of spiritual life when he shares in the communion between man and. 
God we call prayer. There are many qualities which man possesses, 
mental, moral, spiritual, besides the passions and appetites of the» 
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body, but at the heart of them all are a few elements which are 
necessary to make him human, obedience to the promptings of which 
is obedience to God. 

When and where should men pray? The bare fact of speaking 
to God is a mere saying of prayers unless the heart go with them, for 
then, in the phrase of Shakespere, 


‘The words fly up, the thoughts remain below, 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.’ 


Association of time and place are great helps to a right state of mind, 
though they are not necessary. The important fact is self-consecra- 
tion to God. Nothing can nurture or sustain spiritual life like 
prayer. Constant mingling in the turmoil of the world is apt to 
lower the temperature of the moral life, and to lead to the putting 
expediency in the place of principle. Pious men are fully aware of 
this, and in order to retain the full ardour of spiritual life, and the 
clearness of moral vision, they find they must be constant in prayer, 
and that the worship of a devout congregation is a great help to every 
individual composing it. Should there be definite rules and set forms? 
If prayer was only the expression of the passions of the soul, order 
and ceremony would hardly be needed; the impulse would shape 
itself in some way, in words or gesticulations, and then for the 
moment would pass away. But that all may be done decently and 
in order, at least as far as social worship is concerned, when 
the earthly child seeks the Heavenly Father’s face, some wise 
arrangement is necessary, or instead of reverent devotion there might 
be wild bursts of feeling and frantic’gesticulations. For feeling, when 
free from the leash of reason, is liable to become extravagant in its 
expression, as the self-tortured Flagellants of the Middle Ages prove, 
and the dancing Dervishes of the East to-day. Do men need 
Mediators through whom to send their petitions to Him who sits on 
the throne of the universe? Is the effulgence of the All-bright so 
strong that mortal eyes cannot look directly on it? Rather is it not 
the light of all our seeing? God is our Father, and his helpful 
wisdom is ever at the command of his love. Mediators are not 
needed to come between the Father and his children; heart to heart, 
mind to mind, is what He asks and what we need. Prayer is man’s 
converse with the Highest Mind in the universe, and therefore the 
most effectual means of moral improvement. 
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Tue Possrsititizs or Lirr.—There is no truth so high, no idea 
SO pure, no law so transcendental that it may not be put into practice 
the very moment it is vitally believed in—0O. B. Frothingham. 
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Samuel Longfellow and Samuel Johnson.! 


4 ae change of thought through which Longfellow and Johnson 
passed during their college days and the following years is 
marked in an interesting manner by the two hymn books which 
they jointly published. One, ‘A Book of Hymns for public 
and private devotion,’ was brought out just as they were leaving 
college, in 1846, the other, eighteen years later, under the title, 
‘Hymns of the Spirit,’ in 1864. Both books are marked by broad 
human sympathies and the desire to have hymns that shall speak the 
truth of actual religious life in those who sing. But in the earlier 
book, hymns are included, which accord with the older view of the 
miraculous powers and Messianic dignity and functions of the Christ, 
while in ‘Hymns of the Spirit’ these have disappeared. The college 
book marks their period of transition, for it seems that even then 
Johnson, if he had been working alone, would not have included 
those hymns, and very soon they had become unreal to both the 
friends. In the later book the hymns specially referring to Christ 
are such as Parker’s ‘O thou great Friend,’ Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘ Come, 
said Jesus’ sacred voice, Dr. Martineau’s ‘A voice upon the mid- 
night air,’ and Longfellow’s own ‘ Beneath the shadow of the cross.’ 
Of the ‘ Book of Hymns’ (which was adopted by his Boston con- 
gregation) Parker had said he liked it, because ‘it recognised more 
than was then usual in the Unitarian hymn books the idea that there 
zs a Holy Spirit, and that God is really present with and zm the souls 
of men.’ And this was the conviction which took more and more 
complete possession of the two friends, and which with growing 
power was impressed upon their teaching. In the preface-to ‘Hymns 
of the Spirit’ they said: ‘ Gathered round the central idea of God as 
the present spirit and indwelling life of all, these hymns will be 
found to present nature as his outward manifestation; the human 
spirit as his most intimate revealer, and its experiences as the steps of 
its growth in union with Him; human life as the doing and bearing 
of his will; and human history as the process of his education of the 
race.’ 

This faith gave strength to their moral convictions and their plead- 
ing for social justice, making them in particular fearless advocates 
of the Anti-Slavery cause. And it made those who came within reach 
of their ministry feel that these were men, whatever their opinions, who 
were possessed by a spirit of true devotion, and that their doctrine 
was not merely words, but came out of the heart of a genuine religious 
life. We cannot read their hymns and be insensible to this. Take 
for instance, Longfellow’s hymn, ‘ Looking unto God’ :— 


I look to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain; 


- 1 Continued from page 38, 
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I feel thy strong and tender love, 
And all is well again; 

The thought of Thee is mightier far 

Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 

Shamed by its failures or its fears, 
I sink beside the road ; 

But let me only think of Thee, 

And then new heart springs up in me. 


Thy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still; 

Around me flows thy quickening life, 
To nerve my faltering will ; 

Thy presence fills my solitude, 

Thy providence turns all to good. 


Embosomed deep in thy dear love, 
Held in thy law, I stand; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in thy hand; 
Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 
And turn’st my mourning into praise. 


Or again, take Johnson’s hymn of ‘Inspiration,’ as nobly characteristic 
of his ardent nature as the other is of Longfellow’s calm and beautiful 
faith :— 


Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 

Flowing in the prophet’s word 
And the people’s liberty! 


Never was to chosen race 
That unstinted tide confined ; 
Thine is every time and place, 
Fountain sweet of heart and mind! 


Secret of the morning stars, 
Motion of the oldest hours, 

Pledge through elemental wars 
Of the coming spirit’s powers; 


In the touch of earth it thrilled; 
Down from mystic skies it burned; 
Right obeyed and passion stilled 
Its eternal gladness earned, 


Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero’s blood, 

Nerving simplest thought and deed, 
Freshening time with truth and good, 


i 
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Consecrating art and song, 
Holy book and pilgrim track, 
Hurling floods of tyrant wrong 
From the sacred limits back,— 


Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 

Flow still in the prophet’s word 
And the people’s liberty ! 


To these add Johnson’s ‘God of the earnest heart,’ ‘ Father, in thy 
mysterious presence kneeling,’ ‘ City of God, how broad and far,’ and 
Longfellow’s ‘God of ages and of nations,’ ‘Holy Spirit, Truth 
divine,’ ‘One holy church of God appears,’ ‘O Life that makest all 
things new,’ and no further proof is needed, that here are men who 
do not speak at second hand, simulating emotions which they do not 
feel, but men to whom God is the great reality, and in whom the 
life of the spirit naturally and joyfully wells up in song. 

Of the two friends, Longfellow was the first to enter on a settled 
ministry. While not less radical and determined in principle than 
Johnson, it was easier for him to adapt himself to the conditions of 
an established congregation and so it happened that he had already 
completed a three years’ ministry at Fall River in Massachusetts, and 
was entering in 1853 on his second pastorate at Brooklyn, when 
Johnson accepted his first and only charge as minister of a Free 
Church at Lynn. It was a new and independent society, with which 
he remained in the happiest relations for seventeen years, living still 
in his old home at Salem, which was close to Lynn. 

In 1860, the two friends, needing a long rest on account of 
health, came to England together, and passing through Switzerland, 
wintered in Italy. At Florence they stood by the newly-made grave 
of Theodore Parker. It was at this time that they definitely set to 
work on the preparation of their second hymn-book, and wrote some 
of their own finest hymns. Johnson parted from his friend in Italy, 
and on his way home, in July, 1861, attended an anti-slavery 
meeting in London. One of the speakers was William Craft, the 
slave whom Parker had concealed in his own house on that Saturday. 
night when he wrote his sermon with a loaded pistol on his desk. 
Before they came abroad, Longfellow had preached a sermon on the 
death of John Brown, and earlier in 1859, the old Abolitionist himself 
had given an address in Johnson’s church. No one rejoiced more 
fervently than these two, when Lincoln issued his proclamation setting 
free the slaves. - 

Longfellow had closed his seven years’ ministry at Brooklyn 
before this long holiday, and on his return did not take another 
pulpit until 1878, when for four years he was at Germantown, a 
suburb of Philadelphia. During the intervening years and after- 
wards to the close of his life, his home was at Cambridge in his 
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brother Henry’s house. He preached occasionally in many places, 
once for a whole year to Parker's old congregation in Boston, and 
was largely occupied with literary work. Johnson resigned his 
pastorate in 1870, and then devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
oriental religions. On this subject he had lectured to his people at 
Lynn as early as 1854, and repeated the lectures in his friend’s 
church at Brooklyn and elsewhere. Now he was able to publish 
more systematic works, on the religions of India and China; anda 
third work on Persia appeared after his death. Longfellow also felt 
the fascination of this study, and one of his most interesting essays is 
on ‘The Unity and Universality of the Religious Ideas,’ in which he 
traces the same great thoughts of God, duty, love and immortality, as 
they appear under-different forms in the ancient literatures of the 
world. 

On the death of his father in 1876, Johnson removed with his 
younger sister to the old homestead of their family, a farm about a 
mile out of North Andover, and there in 1882 he died. Like his 
friend, he had never been physically a strong man, and had often 
been hindered in his work by miserable indisposition. But his spirit 
was undaunted to the end, and he left in many hearts the remem- 
brance of a brave and faithful life. Lloyd Garrison said of him: 
‘In his presence ignoble thoughts were impossible. To be with him 
was to increase one’s self-respect and resolution. Great things 
seemed easily possible under the stimulating influence of his abound- 
ing faith and spiritual insight.. The memoir, which Longfellow pre- 
fixed to a volume of his Lectures, Essays, and Sermons, is a beautiful 
memorial of their friendship of forty years. 

Longfellow himself had still ten years to live. His brother Henry 
also died in 1882, and the work of collecting material and publishing 
the life of the poet in three large volumes occupied the next five 
years. Then in 1888, for the fifth and last time he visited this 
country and the continent; and in October, 1892, the end came for 
him also, gentle and beautiful as his life had been. 

At the time of his death a friend said of him: ‘The influence— 
should we not say the effluence—of Samuel Longfellow was felt as a 
radiation of purity and peace, a gentle power, which shamed away all 
that was sordid and base, and made it easier to believe in some vital 
relation between man and God.’ Compare these words with what 
Garrison said of Johnson, and then read again the two hymns, 
‘Inspiration’ and ‘ Looking unto God.’ 

These were men who ought not to be forgotten. And this 
account, poor and insufficient to tell of their life-work, is written in 
the hope that when their hymns are sung, the names which mark 
their authorship may be not merely names, but may recall the 
memory of their beautiful friendship, their earnestness, their fearless 
faith and abounding love. V. D. Davis. 
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Lesson Notes. 
Jesus and John the Baptist. 


I 


EF IGHTEEN years had passed since the first visit of Jesus to the 
_, Temple, before he commenced his public ministry. During 
this interval we may suppose that he continued to live at Nazareth 
and to work at his trade. At thirty years of age a great event 
influenced his career. Strange news came to Nazareth of a wonder- 
ful preacher called John who was causing a great revival of religion. 
Everybody was talking about this prophet. He was a great moral 
reformer. He seemed to have a magnetic personality, which people 
could not resist; his message pierced their hearts; his words were 
like fire to their consciences. All who accepted his message took a 
vow to lead a better life, and solemnised their conversion by baptism 
in water. 


[Read Mark i. 1-6.] 
II, 


It is very likely that Jesus and John had known each other for 
some time before this public ministry, and had been united in their 
religious sympathies. Both young men had felt the need of rousing 
the nation to a higher religious life. But there was a difference be- 
tween these two friends as to the method to be employed. John 
thought more of oufward reformation. We find him laying great 
stress upon baptism and fasting; he taught his disciples to repeat 
long prayers and conform to the strict ritual of religion. (Mark ii. 18; 
Luke xi. 1.) But Jesus cared little for these things. He believed 
that the nation needed a new life, the inspiraton of a holy spirit; no 
outward moral reform was sufficient; the people must be quickened 
by a spiritual enthusiasm. 


III. 


So the two friends would talk over these great themes. John 
could not altogether understand Jesus; but he /¢// that his friend was 
greater than himself. He would urge Jesus to become a national 
reformer. But Jesus would say, that his time was not yet come; he 
had to settle many questions, and wrestle with many doubts, before 
he could undertake so great a work. At last, John could wait no 
longer. He went on his mission, feeling sure that Jesus would soon 
follow. Ah! if his friend would only join him, what a grand work 
they would do together. So, when the crowds gathered round him, 
he told them of One who was coming, greater than himself. 

[Mark i. 7-8; and Matthew iii. 11-12.] 
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IV. 


Jesus heard the news of John’s revival, and of the way in which 
he was raising expectations of a greater teacher who was to come. 
It may be that, at first, he almost reproached himself that he was 
staying at home, while John was working so hard. Then he resolved 
that he would pay a visit to his friend. He joined the crowd, he 
listened to the preacher’s burning words, and was profoundly moved. 
John’s courage, faith, and self-sacrifice quickened a sacred passion 
in his soul. He felt convinced that this was the work of God, that 
this new reformer was the last and greatest of the long line of Jewish 
prophets. So deeply was he impressed, that he resolved that he 
would be baptised like the other disciples. The baptism of Jesus 
was an expression of faith in the coming Kingdom, and a vow of 
self-dedication to God. (M@arki.g.) We are told that John at first 
shrank from baptising Jesus; so great was his reverence for him, 
that he felt unworthy to receive him in the character of a convert and 
disciple. (Matthew iii. 14.) 


V. 


After his baptism, Jesus remained awhile with John; and, doubt- 
less, gained a rich store of human experience as he watched the 
different classes of people that thronged to hear the popular preacher 
by Jordan. Yet, still he delayed the commencement of his own 
mission. He felt that he could not work exactly by the methods 
which John adopted. The Baptist often spoke of God as a wrathful 
judge, and threatened men with his vengeance if they did not repent; 
indeed, he sometimes represented the coming of Christ as the advent 
of terrible punishment for those who rejected the Kingdom. But Jesus 
was more and more convinced of the Fatherhood of God, and of his 
infinite mercy towards even the unthankful and the evil. John also 
emphasised the ritualistic elements of religion,—prayers, fasts, and 
baptisms ; while Jesus thought of religion as inward change of heart 
and purity of life. While, then, he could not throw in his lot with 
the movement initiated by his friend, he also felt it impossible to 
commence a mission of his own which would place him in rivalry 
with so greata reformer. So, for a time, he kept silent, studied the 
people, marked the course of events, meditated over the problems of 
religion, and spent much time in prayer. 


VE 


We are told that, at his baptism, Jesus had a special sign of divine 
approval. (Jark i. 10-11.) We can quite believe that, after so many 
years of communion with God, there came to him, at that solemn 
moment of dedication, a special conviction of his Father’s presence. 
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This was the turning-point in his career; and we may be sure that 
he often spoke to his disciples about it in language something like 
this: ‘It was then I decided; and oh, the joy of that decision! As 
I rose out of the water, I seemed to enter a new life of consecration. 
I had given myself to God. A dovelike peace descended into my 
soul. It seemed as though all the clouds of doubt were rent, and the 
heavens were opened, as though God himself was saying, Zhou art 
my beloved Son. In this pictorial way, so often adopted in the 
Hebrew scriptures, Jesus would speak of his baptism as the occasion 
when the dove of peace descended and the heaven of spiritual vision 
was opened, and the profound convictions of conscience sounded 
like the voice of God. From this symbolic language arose the 
beautiful legend of a supernatural event. The spiritual fact which 
most concerns us is this,—that dedication of the life to God’s will 
does bring peace and light and consolation to the faithful soul. 

In connection with this lesson, read Samuel Longfellow’s 
hymn :— 


A voice by Jordan’s shore! 
A summons stern and clear ;— 
Reform ! be just ! and sin no more! 
God’s judgment draweth near ! 


A voice by Galilee ! 
A holier voice I hear ;— 

Love God ! thy neighbour love! for see 
God’s mercy draweth near ! 


O voice of duty! still 
Speak forth ; I hear with awe ; 
In thee I own the sovereign will, 
Obey the sovereign law. 


Thou higher voice of Love! 
Yet speak thy word in me ; 
Through Duty, let me upward move 
To thy pure liberty ! 


Mortuer.—A teacher was talking to his class about the imperfec- 
tion of all human character, and concluded his dark picture by asking 
in a tone of triumph whether any of the children had ever seen any- 
one who was perfectly good. Naturally, without a moment’s pause, 
a little fellow exclaimed, with the energy of his loving heart, ‘ Yes, 
my mother!’ Ah! it is true, young friends, many of us have seen 
‘that which is good,’ set in a frame of unforgettable loveliness, in the 
gentle heroism, sweet calm, patient watchfulness, and intense affection 
of a dearly loved mother, 
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An Address to Parents and Scholars. 


NE of the most important problems we have to solve is, how to 
O keep the young people in connection with our church. I am 
sure that experience has taught us that we cannot expect to make 
sudden and numerous conversions to our faith. The most hopeful 
means of strengthening our cause and increasing our numbers must 
be the growth of our own members, and the retention of our young 
people in living sympathy with the faith we hold so precious. And I 
think the Sunday school ought to be a very efficient method of com- 
passing this end..I cannot agree with those who talk as though 
every sermon we preach should be so simple that every child can 
understand it. Public teachers of religion are sometimes bound to 
enforce doctrines and present arguments that can only be appreciated 
by thoughtful and cultured people. But our teachers try to present 
religion in a form suitable to children’s wants, and in such a way as 
to help them to grow naturally into higher views of truth. We want 
these children to feel that religion is a thing that concerns ‘hem as 
well as grown-up people, that so, as years go by, they may become 
loyal and intelligent supporters of our faith. 

The special object of this School is fo give the children right ideas 
about religion. Not, indeed, that we think they are not helped to 
right ideas of religion at home; but just as grown-up people find it 
good to leave their books and firesides to unite in public worship, so 
we think it will help to deepen religious impressions to bring our 
children together, when they can unite in a simple service, in singing 
their own hymns and listening to their own teachers. 

And I believe that the faith we hold is a form of religion most 
suitable to the minds of children. If other churches think it of such 
importance to make young people learn their theological catechisms, 
containing doctrines most difficult for learned experts to understand, 
we should surely feel bound to give our children a knowledge of that 
beautiful faith, which has brought to us resignation and peace for 
life, comfort and calmness in view of death, and bright hope for the 
future world. 

Now, the great word of religion is Gop. As men grow wiser, 
that word will be spoken with ever-deepening reverence. And our 
great object is to connect that word in the children’s minds with all 
noble thoughts and pure feelings. That word has been connected 
with so many conceptions of vengeance and terror, that sometimes 
men have been tempted to refuse to speak it. But we want these 
children, whenever they think of God, to feel an infinite joy and up- 
lifting of soul; and then it will be impossible for them to yield to the 
temptation to give up religion because of the false and evil ideas 
which have so frequently been associated with it, We want them to 
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associate that word God with more than a church, a book, and forms 
of worship. We say to them:—The word God means so much, that 
you will be all your life finding out the truth that it contains. The 
Bible may help you to know what great and wise men have thought 
about God, but God’s nature is too wonderful to be expressed in a 
Book. Tue Boox or Lire—you must go to that to learn of God. 
If God be the Living God, then you must find him in the Ziving 
World where he is made known, and in the Living Soul where his 
Spirit dwells with us. I would have a child think of God when his 
mother looks down upon him with infinite love, and when he sees her 
weep because of some wrong he has done. I would have him think 
of God when he takes up a flower and cries, ‘ How beautiful it is!’ 
I would have him think of God whenever he feels the great impulse 
of duty, whenever he learns a new truth, or his mind opens up to 
some higher law. I would have him think of God when he looks 
into the depths of space, and feels how wonderful is the world in 
which he lives. 

To show the importance of such instruction as this, I ask you to 
listen to the words of Dr. Martineau: ‘If, when I thought as a child, 
I had dared to speak as a child, should I not have said, ‘‘ Talk to me 
no more; I hate the name of God’? Yet not the God that ever 
lives and loves; but the stiff idol of a catechism, looking rigorous 
from the narrow niche of a decaying Puritanism. Not the God, 
whose kiss is in the light, whose gladness is on the rising sea, 
whose voice upon the storm; who shapes the little grass, and hides 
in the forest, and rustles in the shower; who bends in the rain- 
bow, and blanches the snow: for children delight in nature, and 
from wonder at its beauty easily slide into adoration of its Lord. 
Not the God, who moulded the orbs that Newton weighed, and 
traced the curves he measured, and blended the colours he un- 
twined, who was on the earth when no man was, and buried the 
tribes now dug from the mountains and the plains; who thinks 
at this moment every thought that science shall develop, and reads 
the folded scroll of future history: for children delight in know- 
ledge, and will kneel with joy to Him with whom it is at once — 
concentred and diffused. Not certainly the God, who looked out 
upon our life and death, our strife and sorrow, through the soul of 
Christ; who can no more abide the hypocrite and the unjust that 
walk the streets to-day, than Jesus the whited sepulchres of old; who 
lets no widow’s mite escape his eye, no grateful heart, though of the 
leper and the heretic, go without its praise : for children love justice, 
mercy, and truth, and will trust themselves freely to Him in whom 
they dwell beyond degree.’ 1 And as in these matters an illustration 
is better than any amount of argument, I will venture to give you a 


1 Endeavours after the Christian Life, Il, 227. 
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passage from George Macdonald’s novel, in which he traces the 
growth of religious consciousness in a lad named Wilfrid Cumber- 
mede. Wilfrid was brought up by his uncle, a grand, childlike old 
man. He seldom spoke to his nephew about religion. He would 
utter the name of God only at supreme moments. One Sunday 
evening they climbed a hill together, as the sun was setting. Wilfrid 
says—‘I believe it was the first time I ever had a wide view of the 
earth. The horses were all loose in the fields; the cattle were 
gathering their suppers as the sun went down; there was an in- 
describable Aush in the air, as if nature herself knew the seventh day; 
there was no sound even of water, for here the water crept slowly to 
the far-off sea, and the slant sunlight shone back from just one bend 
of the canal-like river; the haystacks and ricks of last year gleamed 
golden in the farm yards; great fields of wheat stood up stately 
around us, the glow in their yellow brought out by the red poppies 
that sheltered in the forest of their stems; the odour of the grass and 
clover came in pulses; and the soft blue sky was flecked with white- 
clouds tinged with pink, which deepened until it gathered into a 
flaming rose in the west, where the sun was welling out oceans of 
liquid red. I looked in my uncle’s face. It shone in a calm glow, 
like an answering rosy morn. The eyes of my mind were opened: I 
saw that he fe/¢ something, and then I felt it too. His soul, with the 
glory for an interpreter, kindled mine. He, in turn, caught sight of 
my face, and his soul broke forth in one word :—‘Gop! Willie, 
Gop!” That was all he said; and surely it was enough. It was 
only then, in moments of strong repose, that my uncle spoke to me 
of God.’ 

My dear children, your teachers want to do all they can to 
strengthen your faith in God. Only by this faith can your lives 
become useful and happy. If you do not believe in the God of Love 
in your homes, I know how miserable you will be; hatred, envy, un- 
kindness, bitter words will prove that you do not believe in that God 
of whom the New Testament says, ‘God is Love; and he that 
dwelleth in Love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ And if you do 
not believe in the God of Truth, your lives will go all wrong. The 
God of Truth is so really present in the world, that falsehood, and 
trickery, and dishonesty cammot succeed. The world is so full of sin 
and misery, because, though they repeat his name, men do not really 
believe in that God of Truth of whom the New Testament says 
‘God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all. To be strong to 
do right and speak truth, you must not merely believe that God’s 
Word is in a Book, but you must have that Word abiding in you,! 
speaking to you in truthful thoughts, in loving feelings, and helping 
you to make your lives gracious and beautiful. 


1] have written unto you, young men, because ye are stron d a 
God abideth in you.—1 John ii. 14. S: and the word of 
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Children’s Service. 
Hymn. 
LESSON. 


LESS the Lord, O my soul, O Lord, Thou art very great; Thou 

art clothed with honour and majesty: Who coverest thyself 

with light as with a garment; Who stretchest out the heavens like a 
curtain ; 

Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters; who 
maketh the clouds his chariot; who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind ; 

Who maketh his angels spirits; his ministers a flaming fire ; 

Who laid the foundations of the earth, that it should not be 
removed for ever ; 

He sendeth the springs into the valleys which run among 
the hills. 

They give drink to every beast of the field; the wild asses 
quench their thirst. 

By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habitation, 
which sing among the branches. 

He watereth the hills from his chambers; the earth is satisfied 
with the fruit of thy works. 

He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
service of man; that He may bring forth food out of the earth. The 
trees of the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, which He 


- hath planted, where the birds make their nests; as for the stork, the 


fir trees are her house. 
The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and the rocks for 


the conies. 
He appointed the moon for seasons; the sun knoweth his going 


down. 

Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his labour, until the 
evening. 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
-made them all; the earth is full of thy riches. 


Hymn. 
PRAYER. 


q| The Responses are in italics. 


TERNAL God, we would, indeed, bless Thee for thy goodness, 


- 


as again we come to speak to Thee in prayer. And remem- 


_ bering thine unchanging mercy, we beseech Thee to forgive us our 
sins, and to strengthen us for holier lives by the inspiration of thy 


' grace. 


P- > ee FO 
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O God, we do confess our faults, and entreat Thee to grant us thy 
pardon. 

- We remember the wrong words we have spoken, the unkind 
deeds we have done, and the angry passions which have filled our 
minds with evil thoughts. 

O grant that we may. conquer our besetting sins ; may we grow in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man. 

We thank Thee for the many helps and opportunities Thou hast 
given us to become better and wiser. We bless Thee for our happy 
homes, for good books, for patient teachers, and for this glorious 
world in which Thou hast placed us, revealing to us the wonders of 
thy power and beauty. We praise Thee for the bright sunshine and 
the refreshing rain, for the spreading trees, the fair flowers and the 
broad fields which Thou hast clothed in loveliness. We thank Thee 
for the works of man, which testify to the inspiration of thy wisdom. 
We remember the great cities in which men live, the mighty nations 
which they form, the wonderful inventions they create, the swift ships 
which sail the ocean and bind the world in bonds of interest and 
brotherhood. For all that makes human life rich and grand and 
sacred, 

We praise thy name. 

Surrounded by these wonders of thy power and goodness, may 
we grow in wisdom, learning, every day, some new lesson in thy 
book of life. 

Hear us, and bless us, for thy mercy’s sake. Amen. 


Lorp’s PRAYER. 


UR Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the king- 
dom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Hymn. 
ADDRESS. 
Hymn. 


BENEDICTION. 


. ‘HE peace of God, which. passeth all understanding, keep our 
hearts and minds. The blessing of God, our heavenly 
Father, rest and abide with us, now and for ever. Amen. ; 
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Bible Readings for April. 


April 7. Psalm xv. ‘Who 
shall ascend the Holy Hill?’ What 
are the distinguishing marks of the 
citizen of God’s kingdom? Two con- 
flicting answers are frequently given. 

_ According to the priest, they are to be 
found in ceremonial observance, and in 
creed, while the prophet declares that 
the real essentials lie in character, in 
purity of life. This beautiful psalm 
contains the views of prophet rather 
than priest. Only the man who strives 
to walk uprightly, who speaketh the 
truth from the heart can expect to 
dwell with Jehovah; only he who 
remains steadfast even to his own 
hurt, who does not take advantage of 
the poor and needy, is fit to ascend His 
holy hill. 

Matt. xxi. 1-13. Palm Sunday, 
so called because the coming of Jesus 

_ into Jerusalem, here described, is com- 
memorated on this day. Note the 
prophecy (Zech. ix. 9, Rev.Ver.), ‘riding 
upon an ass, even upon a colt, the foal 
of an ass. The method of using a 
second sentence to amplify or em- 
phasize the first, is very common in 

- Hebrew; but here the passage has 

been misunderstood and made to 
imply that there were two animals, 
and that Jesus sat on both; indeed, in 

a picture by one of the famous old 

masters, he is represented as sitting on 
the ass with his feet resting on a colt. 

The other three gospels recognise the 

— real meaning (see Mark xi., Luke xix. 

35, Johw xii. 15). Riding upon an ass 

~ was symbolic of a peaceful royal entry, 
as opposed to the incoming of a con- 
quering monarch on his fiery war- 
horse. A fitting emblem of the right 
method of bringing in the religion of 

Jesus, which can only be truly secured 

_ by peaceful means and by loving- 

kindness. 


‘Stronger than steel 

Is the sword of the Spirit, 
Swifter than arrows 

The light of the truth is; 
Greater than anger 

Is Love that subdueth,’ 


April 14, Easter Sunday. Psalm 
xxiv. This is made up of two psalms, 
of which the latter (verses 7-10) is the 
more ancient. It probably celebrates 
the triumphal entry of the ark into 
Jerusalem (2 Sam, vi. 12-18), and may 
well be read first. The choir of priests 
approaching the city gates exclaim, 
‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates,’ etc. 
(ver. 7); the warders from within 
demand, ‘Who is the king of glory?’ 
The reply comes, ‘It is Jehovah,’ ete. 
(ver. 8). Again they repeat, ‘Lift up 
your heads!’ (which refers to an 
eastern custom of making the gates 
very lofty when a king or mighty 
potentate dwells within), and again 
the question and answer is repeated. 
(The class might be divided into two 
parts, and read the alternate portions 
as above described.) 

Verses 1-9 give the characteristics 
of the man worthy to dwell in the 
holy hill, and almost repeat the psalm 
given for the last Sunday. 

Matt. xxviii. The story of the 
resurrection of Jesus, beautiful in 
itself, whether regarded as historically 
true or not. Verses 11-15 show that 
the Jews did not commonly accept it 
as fact, and one can easily understand 
how the story had gradually gathered 
shape in the many years that had 
elapsed between the death and the 
writing of the gospels. The simple, 
deep love of the disciples for their 
Master made them feel that he could 
not have died like an ordinary man, 
and in that wonder-loving age, the age 
when every hero was a God, they 
would naturally be led to imagine a 
more fitting end of their revered 
leader’s life. And, indeed, may not 
Jesus be said to live on still, for ‘to 
live in hearts we love is not to die’! 

April 21, 1 Kings viii. 22-34. 
The great King Solomon had built the 
Temple at Jerusalem. ‘The best for 
God’ had been his motto, and a magni- 
ficent ‘House of the Lord’ was the 
result. And now the king dedicates it 
to the ‘God of Israel’; and though we 
note that his ideas are limited, that he 
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thinks of the Creator as dwelling in 
heaven, and as holding a_ special 
covenant with this one nation, yet his 
words have a lesson for us all, so full 
are they of reliance and of trust in 
Him. The evil doer is not to be 
sheltered from the consequence of sin ; 
only, when he turneth away from his 
evil-doing, then, pleads the king with 
his God, ‘Hear Thou in heaven, and 
forgive the sin of thy people.’ 

Matt. v. 13-24. Up to Easter 
Sunday, the New Testament readings 
have referred to some of the events in 
the life of Jesus; the rest of the year 
they will be taken principally from his 
sayings and lessons. Verse 18.—This 
cannot refer to the Jewish code, for 
Jesus in this very chapter enjoins his 
followers to act differently from it in 
many instances, therefore we must 
suppose that he is alluding to the 
eternal laws of right andtruth. Verse 
22.—Note the three phases—first, the 
feeling of anger; second, the feeling 
giving vent to angry words, ‘ Raca,’ 
z.e. thou vain fellow; thirdly, fiercer 
language still, ‘Thou fool,’ #e., thou in- 
fidel, thou godless man. The words 
‘without a cause’ should be omitted, as 
they are not found in the earliest MSS., 
and they enfeeble the whole lesson. 


Bible Readings for April 


April 28, Job xxxviii. 1-13. 
Scientific men are ever trying to dis- 
cover laws that govern the universe, 
but it is an understood rule that should 
any fact of nature contradict their 
theory, the theory must be abandoned; 
for no law can be true that does not 
square with all facts. The beautiful 
story of Job teaches us the same thing 
with regard to our moral theories. 
Job believed that all suffering was sent 
as punishment for evil doing, and, con- 
scious of rectitude, he is led to degrade 
his ideal of the Mighty God, when he 
finds himself overwhelmed with ‘un- 
deserved’ suffering, believing Him to 
have been misled by some envious or 
mischievous person. This portion is 
part of the opening of the reply of 
Jehovah, and in simple, majestic 
language, He demands whether Job is 
so certain of even the simplest laws of 
nature, that he is ready to cling so 
obstinately to this theory of man even 
when, by so doing, the integrity and 
power of his Maker are impugned. | 

Mark iv. 26-34. - These parables 
teach the power of good seed, how it 
grows until it blesses man with food, 
and gives shelter from the burning sun. 
Shall we not all strive to bring forth 
good fruit in like manner ? 


CLoupLanp.—In one of the German picture galleries is a paint- 


ing called ‘ Cloud-land.’ 


It hangs at the end of a long gallery; and, 


at first sight, it looks like a huge, repulsive daub of confused colour, 


without form or comeliness. 
begins to take shape. 


As you walk toward it, the picture 
It proves to be a mass of exquisite little 


cherub faces, like those at the head of the canvas in Raphael’s 
‘Madonna San Sisto.’ If you come close to the picture, you see 
only an innumerable company of little angels and cherubim. How 
often the soul that is frightened by trial sees nothing but a confused 
and repulsive mass of broken expectations and crushed hopes! But 
if that soul, instead of fleeing away into unbelief and despair, would 
only draw up near to God, it would soon discover that the cloud was 
full of angels of mercy. In one cherub face it would see, ‘ Whom I 
love I chasten.’ Another angel would say, ‘ All things work together 
for good to them that love God.’ In still another sweet face the 
heavenly words are coming forth; ‘Let not your hearts be troubled: 
believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many mansions, 
Where I am, there shall ye be also.’—Cuyler, 
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